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Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
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| to the Emperor.”’ 





the current issue is on sale. 


Orders for back | 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 











Memorabilia. 





WE have received from the Dai Nippon 
Yubenkwai Kodansha, Tokyo, an inter- 
esting booklet on Seiji Noma, the ‘“‘ Maga- 
zine King’’ of Japan. He impresses his 
compatriots as a man of gigantic force, and 
the detail of what he has achieved gives not 
only justification for that impression, but 
proof, too, of practical originality. He pub- 
lishes Japanese books and popular magazines, 
and the circulation of one of his nine 
monthlies, the King, is said to reach a million 
and a half. In fact from 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the magazines sold throughout Japan are 
of his publishing. He is a most active pro- 
moter of and innovator in methods of adver- 
tising, a subject upon which he has encoun- 
tered no little opposition. The author of the 
sketch informs us that Mr. Noma’s methods of 
life and work are extraordinary. He entirely 
avoids his office; sleeps for the most. part by 
day, or fences, and works by night; and pos- 
sesses such powers of physical endurance that 
if need be he can go without sleep for a 
stretch of seventy-two hours. He is described 
as twice the size of the average Japanese, 
having eagle eyes, a large head and strong 
brows. His voice is soft, ‘‘ evidently simu- 
lated for a definite purpose,’ his diction 
polished, his manners ceremonious. America 
had been his first inspirer: he believed that 
the Japanese, whom he took to have “an 
inexhaustible capacity for reading maga- 
zines,’’ could be made to buy these by the 
million as the American public does, and the 
Japanese are justifying his belief. Behind 
his enterprise is the sense of a mission. His 


aim is the greatness of Japan, and by great- 


| conduct of business. 





ness he understands fidelity to the ancient 
ideals of the country, ‘‘ filial piety and loyalty 
He started in life as a 


| primary-school teacher, an experience which 


convinced him of the value in education of 
heroic stories, and accordingly it is largely 
by heroic stories that he seeks to influence the 
readers of his magazines. He finds fault 
with the Japanese youth of the present day 
for lack of zeal and spirit and ambition. Yet 
he is all on the side of the young, mindful of 
certain counsels once given him by the late 
Marquis Ozuma, and among his employees 
are more than 350 who are under twenty. 
Three principles, he professes, govern his 
They are Chinese con- 
ceptions, or, at any rate, Chinese in phrase : 
“ Konzen-ittai,’’ which is ‘‘one soul with 
diverse bodies,”’ that is, a sort of co-opera- 
tion to the nth ; ‘ Seijitsu-kinben,”’ which is 
‘“ sincerity and perseverance ’’; and ‘‘ Juwo- 
koryo,’’ which is “‘ initiative and hard-think- 
ing.”” We gather that, in his dealing with 
authors, he has unusual sense of obligation. 
The “‘copy ”’ for the magazines is bought by 
the advice of a committee of appraisers, and 
the rates of pay for this are not only made to 
correspond to the character of the work and 
to circumstance, but also to the age of. the 
contributor, there being a definite rule that 
the older the contributor the more he is paid. 
It is an interesting fact that this Japanese 
counterpart of many well-known personal- 
ities in Europe and America has no direct 
acquaintance with Western languages or 
civilization, being indebted for his own cul- 
ture to the Chinese and Japanese classics. A 
leaflet gives some facts about magazine pub- 
lishing in Japan, by which we learn that the 
country has about 400 magazine publishing 
houses. 


WE have received a copy of the Historical 

Play in commemoration of the bicen- 
tenary of the birth of Captain James Cook, 
composed by our correspondent Major J. 
Fairfax-Blakeborough, M.C., for the villages 
of Marton-in-Cleveland, where Cook was 
born, and Great Ayton, where he received 
his schooling. The scenes of the play show 
the cradle and the choice of the infant’s 
name; learning to work on the farm and to 
read ; Cook as a boy at Great Ayton; Cook’s 
apprenticeship at Staithes; the volunteering 
for the Navy; the end. The early scenes, 
where Major Fairfax-Blakeborough uses the 
North Yorkshire dialect and into which he 
has introduced contemporary songs, seem to 
us the best.“ Among the objects to which 
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profits arising from the sale of the booklet | that this form of art finds expression for 


(price 1s.) and the commemoration are to be | 
devoted are a memorial to Cook in Marton 
Church and the restoration of the church 
and the schoolroom at Great Ayton, with the 
cost of deciphering from the damaged regis- | 
ters entries referring to the Cook family. 


HE new number of Antiquity has, among 
much else, articles on the recent finds at 
Beisan (Mr. Alan Rowe) on the ‘‘ Children of 
the Sun,’”’ and Central America (Mr. Eric 
Thompson) and on the Alexandrian Library 
(Mr. George H. Bushnell). The Editor in 
his notes mentions that sites once known— 


sites in Great Britain, that is—have some- 
times curiously fallen into oblivion, and 
instances the two Roman villas, Feens and 


Berry Grove, often written of by Hearne in 
his diary and visited by him with his spade, 
which since his day have been lost. Feens has 
been re-discovered, three times over by inde- 
pendent searchers, but the other still remains 
to yield a triumph to patience and per- 
spicuity. Another minor note, with a fine 
illustration, concerns the cross of St. John 
at Iona, of which the fragments have been 
recently fitted together under the supervision 
of Professor R. A. S. Macalister. A unique 
feature in this is a cresting of the top of the 
cross with a carved stone, of a different kind 
from the rest of the structure and bearing the 
only figure-sculpture (a Return of the Prod- 
igal Son) which appears on the cross. 
[X the July Connoisseur will be found a 
paper by Dr. A. P. Laurie, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts, on 
Crackle and Forgeries of Primitives. He has 
demonstrated that, even for an amateur, it 
is not so very difficult to produce, even to the 
curved-up edges, a crackle which is virtually 
indistinguishable from the crackle developed 
upon an old picture; and he also brings for- | 
ward telling examples to show the importance 
of a microscopical examination of oil pictures | 
on gesso before pronouncing that there has 
been re-painting. 


HE Print Collector’s Quarterly for July 
is, as usual, instructive and pleasing, 
and, in particular, has one article which we 
would recommend to any one who wishes to 
get an inkling of what it is that modern art— 
the art of the cubist—pursues. The writer is 
Mr. J. Gould Fletcher ; the artist who stands 
as subject, Paul Nash with his wood engrav- 
ings. The illustrations demonstrate pretty 


clearly what force there js in the contention 


something which otherwise goes unexpressed ; 
and Mr. Fletcher’s patient explanations 
should make them in some degree intelligible 
to the eye as well as to the mind. ‘ Balloon 
Prints,’ by Lieut.-Colonel W. Lockwood 
Marsh, is a paper which will certainly 
interest many of our readers, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the British Journal 


or the Censor, 
Saturday, July 6. 1728. 





Briftol, June 29. There has been imported 
this Week in feveral Veffels, 7047 Quarters 
of Wheat, 770 of Rye, 200 of Barley, 1770 of 
Oats, and 302 of Peafe. P.S. The Phoenia, 
Capt. Gerard King, is come in with Wheat 
from Lisbon, 


Laft Friday Mrs. Violante flew, or flid 
down a Rope, from the higheft Part of St. 
Vincent’s Rock, near the Hot Wells, crofs 
the River to Somerfetfhire, being between 
35 and 400 Yds. in lefs than half a Minute, 
before a Multitude of People. 


Lonpon. 

Signior Senefino & Signora Fauftina, two 
famous Performers in the Italian Opera’s, 
have taken Leave of their Majefties, defign- 
ing in a few Days to return by the Way of 
France for Italy. 


Mr. Joleph Como, who has for fome time 
paft refided here as Minifter to the Duke of 
Parma, has been ordered to depart the King- 
dom in 48 hours, on Account of the Reception 
his Mafter lately gave the Pretender. 


[Laft Thurfday Night] Mr. Derham pro- 
duced to the Royal Society very good Brown 
and Whited-Brown Paper made of Nettles, 
and other Weeds. 


One Mr. Jarvis has lately fhewn to the 
Royal Society, a very curious Machine for 
raifing Water with two Buckets, without a 
Forcing-Pipe. 


This Week the fourth Troop of Horfe 
Guards had all new Piftols and Carbines 


| delivered to them out of the Tower. 


On Thurfday laft the Corps of Henry Crom- 
well, Efq; Grandfon to Oliver Cromwell, was 
interr’d in St. Clement’s Church. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COCK AT TEMPLE BAR. 


An Attempt To SHow THE TRUE SITE OF THE 
oLp ALE-HOUSE VISITED BY SAMUEL PEPys. 


OST Londoners are acquainted with this | 

excellent old tavern and eating-house, and 
a great many are aware that the older house 
with the sign of The Cock stood on the 
opposite side of Fleet Street, at No. 201, a 
few doors west of Chancery Lane, until the 
eighties of last century. The carved sign, 
and the old carved mantel-piece, were brought 
across to the present site when the old 
Cock was demolished. 

It has been, I think, universally supposed 
that the old Cock tavern was the “ ale- 
house’’ of that sign mentioned by Pepys. 
and at which the farthing token was issued, 


in Charles II’s reign, with the initials 
“IH. M..€.” 
J. G. Akerman (‘London Tradesmen’s 


Tokens,’ 1849) wrote :—‘‘ Few of our London 
readers can be in a state so benighted as to be 
ignorant of t’» situation of this venerable 
house of entertuinment. Strangers will find 
it a few doors east of Temple Bar, near Bell- 
ward, by its sign, which, carved in wood, and 
gilded like a weathercock, stands . . . over 
the door... During the raging of the great 
plague, the following announcement was made 
by the master of the Cock tavern :—‘ This is 
to notify, that the master of the Cock and 
Bottle, commonly called the Cock ale-house, 
at Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants, 
and shut up his house for this long vacation, 
intending (God willing), to return at Michael- 
mas next; so that all persons whatsoever who 
have any accompts with the said master, or 
farthings belonging to the said house, are 
desired to repair thither before the eighth 
of this instant July, and they shall receive 
satisfaction.’ ”’ 

The token has this inscription :— 

Obverse : THE . COCK . ALE. HOUSE=A cock. 

Reverse: aT. TEMPLE . BARR , 1655. =H.M.C. 

Cunningham, 1849, quotes the master’s 
notice of 1665 (from The Intelligencer), and 
adds :—‘‘ A celebrated tavern, facing Middle 
Temple Gate, and famous for its chops and 
steaks, its porter, and, above all, its stout.’’ | 
He also quotes Strype, 1720—‘‘ The Cock Ale- | 
house, adjoining to Temple-bar, is a noted | 
publick-house.”’ | 

The identification of the Cock tavern (at 
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201, Fleet Street) with the old Cock ale-house 
has been accepted, on the above authority, 
by every writer on Old London since the time 


| of Akerman and Cunningham. 


I will now proceed to give my reasons for 
believing that the Cock ale-house, visited by 
Pepys, and where the token was issued, was a 
different house from the more modern Cock 


| tavern, which was visited by Tennyson, and 


which was a famous house during the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 

A house adjoining an old city gate was 
usually described as at the gate—e.g. ‘‘ the 
Pie | Magpie] at Algate,’’ ‘‘ the Sunne Tavern 
At Crippel Gate,’’ etc., while the houses near 
the gates were described as within (e.g., 
Newgate), or without. Hence, we should 
expect to find that the site of the Cock ale- 
house adjoined Temple Bar, either within or 
without the gate, or bar. 

No individual with a name corresponding to 
the initials of the issuer of the Cock token, 
H. C., appears in the full lists of victuallers 
or vintners of this period in the Wardmote 
Book of St. Dunstan’s West, in which 
parish the occupier of the house close to the 
corner of Chancery Lane would have been 
situated. As a collector of London seven- 
teenth century tokens, I was much dis- 
appointed at not being able to identify the 
issuer of the Cock, and was therefore more 
ready to recognise that Strype, in 1720, 
clearly shows that the Cock Ale-house ad- 
joined Temple Bar, but outside, and on the 
south side of the street, and so was in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes,and in the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Describing the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, he says: ‘“‘ ... I shall first 
begin at Temple Bar, and so Westward. And 
then the first is the Strand, on both sides to 
the May Pole . The Cock Alehouse, 
adjoining to Temple Bar, is a noted Publick 
House. Thence passing Westward is Cross 
Key Alley; very small, the Rose Tavern,’”’— 
He inen comes to Palsgraves Head Court, 
Devereux Court, and Essex Street.—(Strype. 
1720, Book iv., p. 117). 

On p. 116 he gives the boundaries of the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, starting on the 
north side of the street by Portugal Row, and 
down Shear Lane “ to the Gate by Temple 
Bar. Then it runs from Temple Bar, 
cross to the Cock Ale-house on the other side 
of the way, and so to the River Thames.”’.. . 
‘*So that it passes from the Cock Alehouse 
in the Street side, with all the Buildings to 
the Palsgraves Head Court.”’ ete. 

The old Cock Alehouse, visited many times 
by Pepys when he went to the Duke’s Theatre 
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in Portugal Row, was no doubt the house men- 
tioned by Strype, outside Temple Bar, on the 
south side of the street. 

The Cock was evidently an alehouse of 
good repute, for as a rule these houses had by 
no means the same standing as taverns, and 
its position was an important one. The 
boundary mark of St. Clement’s parish is seen 
to-day on the 
Bank, in a line with the western side of the | 
Griffin on the site of Temple Bar, and it bears | 
the anchor, the emblem of St. Clsment. (Com- 
pare Strype’s account of the parish boundary | 
given above). | 

Strype does not mention the Cock in his) 
list of a score of taverns and coffee-houses | 
between Temple Bar and Ludgate. I think | 
that the Cock tavern, celebrated during | 
the nineteenth century, and praised by Tenny- 
son in his lighter vein, was probably a later 
sign for the Young Devil tavern (men- 
tioned by Strype in 1720), which was nearly 
opposite the Old Devil. Lockie, 1810, 
gives Apollo Court at 200 Fleet Street (at, 
or adjoining the site of the Cock), and the 
Apollo Room in the Old Devil was the 
room where ‘‘ Rare Ben ”’ held his court. The 
Young Devil in turn was probably a later | 
sign for the Lion Tavern at Temple Bar, at | 
which John Battell issued a token, and where 
Thomas Backhouse (or Bacchus) also issued a 
token ‘‘ in Fleet Street.’’ Backhouse replaces 
John Battell in the St. Dunstan’s lists in 
1662. Strype, 1720, mentions the Young 
Devil but not the Lion. The Church- 
wardens of St. Dunstan’s West record several 
payments at ‘‘the Lyon Tavern in _ fleet 
street ’’ in 1664-5; one being for their dinner 
on ‘‘ Perambulation Day.”’ 

These suggestions may prove to be incorrect, 
but they furnish a probable theory for the 
earlier signs of the house on the site of the 
famous Cock tavern, at 201, Fleet Street. 
There was also an old house called the 
Cock, in Fleet Street, mentioned in the 
Hastings Rolls, but it was not on this site, 
and there is no evidence that it was a tavern. 

There is no reference, so far as I know, to 
Tennyson’s Cock tavern before about 1800. 
It is not unlikely that the sign was adopted 
there after the destruction of the old Cock 
alehouse outside Temple Bar. 

I hoped to find the name of the issuer of the 
Cock token, with initials H. C. (of which 
I possess a specimen), in the registers of 
St. Clement Danes Church, and the rector 


very kindly gave me permission to see them. 
The parish was so large, however, and the 


pavement outside Child’s | 





number of names in each year so great, that 


‘I was unable to identify him. ‘‘ Henry 
| Crosse ’’ is the first name in the Hearth Tax 
| List of 1675, in the Duchy of Lancaster (out- 
| side Temple Bar), and possibly he was the 
| issuer? In the registers, I found the baptism 
| of ‘‘ Elizabeth Chambers, d. of Henry and 


| Mary his wife,’ in 1655. The _ initials 
| correspond with those on the token, but, 
unfortunately, the occupation of Henry 


Chambers is not given. 
KENNETH RoGERs. 


A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 


NAMES. 
(See cliii. 311, 327; cliv. 455). 
5. GENERIC NAMEs. 

'HERE is a fair number of Jack names: 
Jackman in Shropshire; Jack’s Green, 
high up on the Radnor Forest; Climbing 
Jack’s Common, near the top of the High 
Vinnals in North Herefordshire. Surnames, 

as Jackman, Jakeman, and Jakeway. 

This points to a class of person; and all 
the ‘‘ Jacks’”’ in tale and legend are quick, 
bright and clever, if not too scrupulous. The 
word is also used for clever mechanical con- 
trivances, as a roasting- or lifting-jack, a 
jumping- or skip-jack. Some user of gadgets 
employed in the track it seems to denote; 
and some of the place-names connect him 
with high places. 

The Teutonic name Grim is_ frequently 
associated with the later dykes, and there is 
a Colegrim in Shropshire, the name of a 
Danish giant, a mythical personage, but 
with some real occupation, who might have 
had a forbidding or grimy face. 

It gradually forced itself on my observa- 
tion that our native Scots pine or Scotch fir 
is more associated with old tracks and ancient 
spots than any other tree, and is over and 
over again to be found—a survival—on sight- 
ing-mounds, and no other of its species near. 


Road names should not, perhaps, be logi- 
cally included here, but they usually describe 
some local characteristic, and are generic. 
The neglect of this fact has led to deplorable 
results in a whole class of much-read books 
about roads. 

Let me explain. The murder of Becket in 
1170 led to pilgrimages to his shrine at Can- 
terbury, the bulk of the pilgrims coming from 
London. They naturally selected the easiest 
direct road from the network of tracks avail- 
able, for then, as now, the country was 
covered with a complicated web of tracks or 
roads. Those who followed would take the 
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same track, which got to be known as the 
Pilgrim’s Way. It was never designed for 
this special purpose, simply used for it. 
And throughout England were many other 
‘* pilgrims’ ways,’’ with spots on them known 
as Palmer’s Court, Palmer’s Green, and 
so on. 

Again, with Stane Streets—there are many 
such stony streets in all parts, still called 
Stone Street. The idea that a highway was 
planned from London to Chichester 
called Stane Street, is unsound. 


Stane Street, that which at the Chichester | 


end runs straight as a bee-line and is sighted 
over Chichester Cathedral (or rather over the 
mark-stone which founded it) to St. Cath- 
erine’s Head in the Isle of Wight, goes onto 
Seven Oaks, being confirmed in its original 
course by fragments of existing roads. I 
was designed and made long before any Lon- 
don or Chichester existed, and when these 
became populous and travellers desired to pass 
between them they took this old track 
(although it went in the wrong direction), to 


avoid difficult country. Then at Pulborough | 


they took a portion of another sighted track, 
and so on to a spot near where London Bridge 
now is. Each bit they took was a separate 


sighted alignment made ages before by some | 


dodman. The more used the better it was 
kept, and so various pieces gained the generic 
name. But the basis of the account in various 
books, namely, that a definite road was 
engineered from London to Chichester, and 


named Stane Street, is a deplorable misread- | 
As well might some distin- | 


ing of facts. 
guished writer say, ‘‘I will sit down and 
write the history of that fine road I hear of 
—The King’s Highway.”’ 

One class of road had a deep ditch bordering 
it, and was called a Foss Way, but it was not 
a single individual road. 


Another class was called a Watling Street | excavation the cobbled 


(I will not speculate on its name derivation), 


and bits of that name occur in different dis- ‘‘ Broad’? places are all 
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these fragments can be joined up into one 
route, and this has been given the generic 
name, they are not one. 

Turner place-names had, I feel certain, 
nothing to do with a surname, but were 
applied to a spot where a traveller turned his 
course, and transferred to a different sighted 
track, at a spot where it crossed his previous 
one. There are Turner farms; a ‘Turner’s 
Tump, and Turning ways in Herefordshire, 
and 'furnberry was also a turning mound on 
a sighted track. 

The ‘‘ webbe,’’ ‘‘ webber,’’ and ‘‘ webster,”’ 
or perhaps the ‘‘ webbe’’ woven by them, 
gave name to many places past which they 
carried their wares. 





Herefordshire has Webtree, giving name to 
| a Hundred; Webton (in Domesday, Webe- 
| tone) near it, a Weobley Castle and Church 
‘(in Domesday, Wibelai); Weobley Ash at a 
cross-roads, and another Weobley cross-roads. 
| When in ‘ Place-Names of Herefordshire’ 
| these names are explained as meaning the 
‘“meadow of Wibba,’’ the account seems 
unconvincing, as one person would scarcely 
give name to three of these in different corners 
of the county. 

Whibberley Cross, with a straight track 
marked direct to it, is near Matlock. The 
surname Webber is common near Bow in 
Devon, and a little north is a Wibberley 
| Cross. There is a Weobley Castle in Gower ; 
a Webb Hill, Somerset; and Websley Farm, 
Blandford. 

‘* Broad’? names are more clearly of the 
‘* neglected factor’’ type. I gave in my first 
| booklet an alignment through Broad Common, 
Orleton, Herefordshire ; The Broad, Leomin- 
| ster; Broadward (or Broadford in earlier 
| records) where the highway now crosses the 
| Arrow, and on to Broadlands. When recently 
| widening Broadward Bridge, I saw in ibe 
ford through the 
And it was not a narrow one. ‘he 
on tracks broad 


river. 


tricts. That bit to London through Roches- enough for chariot wheels, and therefore wider 


ter has no connection, except its 
name, with another road northward from 


generic than the older ‘‘ pad ”’ or ‘“‘ pack ”’ tracks. 


A frequent corruption of ‘ broad ”’ is brad 


London through St. Albans; and the same or bred, attached to -way, -ley, -field, -nor, 
remark applies to the separate fragments , -stone, -ford. and so on. 


which go westward through Oakengates, and | 


southward from Uriconium to Leintwardine. 


The absurdity of treating a route which | 


doubles back on its own course as one organ- 
ised road should be abandoned. 
Se with Icknield Street, 


Probably “‘ little ’’ or ‘‘ luttle’’ gave a fel- 
low name, for narrow tracks, and thus we get 
Litley, Lutley, etc. 

The Cobb (as Cobbs Cross) names are 
generic. I illustrated in ‘ The Old Straight 


Ermine Street, Track,’ a cobbled track straight to a camp 


Akeman Street. Each name is applied to a from a farm-house mound, called, earlier, 


number of road fragments, of which each was! Cublington Castle. 


And this sighted line, 


part of a different aligned track, and although confirmed by three churches and a castle 
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besides this one, passed through a. Cobhall 
Court. A cobbled track, I need scarcely say, 
was made with cobble or kidney stones, water- 
worn from a stream. 

Pre-historic generic names are obscure. A 
string of them is contained in the folk-iore 
jingle which Devonsh‘re mothers lovingly 
recite when telling off baby’s little pink toes: 

“ Peedy Weedy, 

Pally Ludy, 

Lady Whistle, 

Lody Wassell, 

And Great Big Hodyman Dod.” 

The first two of these are beyond me. The 
‘“‘ Lady ’’ element has been explained by Sir 
Lawrence Gomme as a generic name meaning 
Law-day. _ It occurs in innumerable place- 
names, as Lady Oak, Lady Meadow, Lady 
Pool, etc. Some of these (as a few of the 
Lady Wells) might be from Our Lady. But 
I found strange corroboration of the ‘“ law- 
day ’’ meaning in the curious name for a well 
and a tree in Brampton Bryan Park, Here- 
fordshire—the Laugh Lady Oak. Now the 
‘“‘ laughman ’’ was the deputy judge at the 
law-day trials held in early times at out- 
door courts, all at sighting-points on tracks. 
In Leominster Town records the court day 
is always referred to as the law-day. 

Driving down a Ladybank on the Hereford 
Weobley road I see the mounded up sighting- 
point of Lady Lift, crowned with its clump 
of Scotch firs indicated by the nose of the car. 

Whistle comes, I think, from Wistman 
(there is a pixy-infested Wistman’s Wood on 
Dartmoor), who was the wise man to do with 
tracks, for in Beowulf wisra were the ‘‘ pru- 
dent men ’’ who were selected to guide to the 
Dragon’s lair past the hoar stone and dark 
pool. I lived as a boy at a Wisteston Court, 
and it may be here was born a track-man’s 
instinct. 

Puck, by the way, gives name to a number 
of places on tracks, made (in legend) by him. 
We have several Poke’s Woods and a Pokes- 
down, but whether Pixley and Pix Hill are 
so connected I do not know. 

Wassel, the English Place-name authorities 
put down to a ‘“‘ ward’”’ or ‘‘ watch-place ”’ 
origin. Dod I have spoken of. 

Hod was the receptacle in which earth was 
carried to the making of a mound, for over 
and over again mound excavators note that 
the earth was carried from a distance, and 
that some carrying receptacle must have been 
used. The word not only adds a name to 
‘** Dodman ”’ the snail, but to a Hod Hill, Dor- 
set, and Hodbarrow Point on the Cumberland 


-as Lockyer and Admiral 


As regards these earth-carrying appliances, 
there are a Mount Skippitt in Herefordshire ; 
a Mount Scipett, Berks; Mount Skipit, 
Wilts; and Mount Skippet, Dorset. A 
‘“skep ’”’ is a box, basket, or hive. Kivernoll 
and Kipperknowle are Herefordshire places 
with basket-names; and most significant of 
all is the fact that the barrow itself, as a 
burial-mound, gives name to the barrow which 
carried earth to build it, the earliest of these 
being without a wheel. 


6. SeasonaL NAMES. 


‘* Bel,’ ‘‘ Bell’? and ‘‘ Ball’? names are 
connected with the Beltane fires (bael fires of 
Anglo-Saxon days) lt early in May on hill- 
tops as beacon lights. The custom, detailed 
in Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’continued in Here- 
fordshire until a century ago, and is connected 
Boyle-Somerville 
have proved, with season-fixing alignments. 
It is the same word as the Biblical Baal and 
the Babylonian god of fire. Mr. Dutt 
specifies a ley which passes through Belton 
Church to Bell Hill. The ‘“‘ bellstone ”’ is pre- 
served in Belstone Lane, Shrewsbury, and 
there is another in Ireland. There are two 
Bell Tors on Dartmoor, a Bellas Knapp in 
the Cotswolds, and Belltout, a mound on the 
Sussex coast. Bellmount is an old Hereford- 
shire place-name probably much earlier than 
the many Norman Belmonts, which have I 
think given rise to faulty derivations. Bael 
or ball, the only word in Gaelic for a globe, 
was probably applied to sunrise alignments. 

‘Gold ”’ or ‘‘ Golden ”’ is frequent in place- 
names, and I am inclined to a sun-alignment 
meaning, for gole is Celtic for light and 
splendour. 

IT found an alignment at approximately 
Midsummer sun-rise angle through the Gold 
Post, on the Cusop Hills, a standing stone 
near Dorston; the Golden Well (which gives 
name to the Valley); Arthur’s Stone (a dol- 
men and sighting mound on a ridge), and The 
Knapp, a well known point. There is another 
Golden Post near Clehonger. I do not think 
that Golden Cross had always the heraldic 
meaning, for we have one cross-roads of the 
name with no trace of house near. 

“* Castle’? as a place-name, came into the 
English languaga (so says the ‘N. E. D.’) 
at two different times, the first long before the 
Norman Conquest, and then undoubtedly 
meant ‘‘ earthwork.’’ The puzzling thing is 


the large number of places, as Castle Farm, 
Red Castle, Ragged Castle, The Castle, which 





coast. 


not only were never the site of a castle, but 
at which there never were earthworks, as far 
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as can be seen. I am inclined to think that, | 
just as many ‘“‘ Hill ’’ names were on a track 
sighted over a hill, so many “ Castle ’’ names 
were on tracks sighted to an important earth- 
work of that name. 


If seasonal alignments were a reality, they 
would give names to many places on them. 
Sunrising Hill in Warwickshire has through 
it an alignment at ap roximately midsummer 
sunrise angle (474°), which also passes 
through Middle Tysoe and Ratley Churches, 
and on to the Three Shire Stones. 


In alin. Ord. Map bought forty-five years 
ago for a tramp along Cornish cliffs, I found, 
10 miles N.E. of Truro, a homestead called 
Sunrising, and through it at 475 degrees an 
alignment runs to two barrows. 

More surprising, in the same map, N.N.W. 
from Truro, is a group of four homesteads, 
all within half a mile, arranged as below, 
where the dots represent the houses. 


WINTER . 


FAIR WEATHER . 
SUMMER . 


SUNRISING . 


From Fair Weather to Sunrising is exactly 
to equinoctial sunrise, and the line passes on 
through two barrows three miles distant. 
One, from Summer to Sunrising, is also con- 
firmed by going to the vallum of Carvoza 
Camp. This connection between seasonal 
alignments and camps is referred to in a 
Welsh traditional idiom for sunset, ‘‘ The sun 
has gone out below his cairns.’’ Neither the 
Summer nor the Winter lines are at right 


angles for the usual season fixing dates, but 


they are in the right direction, and indicate, 
I think, the approach of the seasons, being a 
memory of the earlier more exact alignments. 


I am not claiming that all Summer and 


Winter place-names (as in the numerous Win- | 


terbournes) originate in seasonal alignments. 
But some do. 

There are many Summer Hills, which are 
probably sighting-points. An alignment goes 


through the West Summer Lease and Kast | 


Summer Lease to equinoctial sunrise, passing 
to a Beacon Field through Holsworthy 
Church. ‘‘ Lease’’ is the plural of ‘‘ ley.” 
Midsummer Hill on the Malverns is an earth- 
work. 

The May Hills (there are four in my dis- 
trict) are, I think, sighting-points for Bel- 


tane or May Day sunrise. The ‘‘ Maiden”’ | 
names seem to have the element down or dun | 


combined for the same meaning. There are 
at least four Maiden Bowers; one I found 


on a hill-ridge marked by Scotch firs aligning 
through Dartmouth and Kingswear Castles. 
And the three Maiden Castle earthworks are 
similar. The secondary meaning of the two 
Maiden Pap hill-points is evident, for the 
reference occurs again in a great rounded 
bosom of a hill in Radnorshire called Hopton 
Titterhill having a marked tumulus on its 
apex. This word “ tit’’ for a mark point 
occurs again in the Titterstone Clee Hill, 
and in several Titterstones. 

Other season names are not yet proved, but 
there should be noted the ‘‘Sun’”’ names, as 
in Sunadale, Sunbury, and Sunton; also 
Sundon, Sundhope, Sundridge, where the d 
is an evident intrusion. There are ‘‘Sol’”’ 
games, too, inferred by a good mark-stone 
found at Solomon’s Tump, Huntley, Glos., 
aligning exactly between May Hill and Robin 
Hood’s Hill, and there is a Solsbury Camp 
near Bath. 

There are many Spring Hills with as yet 
no proved connection, and the old name of 
‘‘ prime ’’ for the budding season may be the 
origin of the four Primrose Hills. To the 
London one, on which are barrows, an align- 
ment comes from the Tower. A very plain 
allusion to season-fixing is found in Cronk 
yn Tree Laa, or ‘‘ The Hill of the Rise of 
Day,’’ in the Isle of Man, and a Sunset place 
near Kington catches the last rays of the sun 
at one season exactly down a narrow valley. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 


GLIMPSE OF TENN YSON.—Somebody 
read to me from The Yorkshire Herald 


'of April 22, 1928, a paragraph which has 


interested me, and which may arrest the 
attention of ‘N. & Q.’ hunters. Here it is: 


Acomp’s Link Wirth THE Port TENNYSON. 

It is not generally known that there is an 
intimate link between the parish church of St. 
Stephen, Acomb, and the Tennyson family. If 
visitors to the picturesque God’s Acre which 
surrounds this church will search among the 
gravestones situated on the north-west side of 
the church they will notice one bearing the 
simple initials, ““E.W.”’ This is the last 
resting-place of a brother of Lord Tennyson, 


| who died in the neighbourhood some years 
| before the poet’s death, and was brought to 


Acomb for burial. An old inhabitant once 
told the writer that he distinctly remembers 
the funeral procession passing by Acomb 
Green, and the impressive, heavily-bent figure 
of Tennyson, bareheaded, and with the 
familiar dark Inverness cape hung around his 
shoulders, walking behind the hearse. This is 
a literary association which Acomb should 
never allow to perish. 


St. SwITHIN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANTHONY FOSTER, OF TROTTON.—Is 

anything known of Anthony Foster of 
Trotton, co. Sussex? When did he die, and 
where was he buried? What children did he 
leave? Is there any will or administration 
extant? He was son of Thomas Foster of 
Worcestershire, by his wife Constance, daugh- 





ter and co-heir of Sir Roger Lewknor of Trot- | 
ton, knight, and was born after 1569. The | 


Foster pedigree is given in the Harleian 
Society’s ‘ Visitation of Worcestershire,’ 1569, 
p. 56, and ‘ Visitations of Sussex,’ p. 172. 
Lincoln’s Inn MS. 150 contains five poems, 
parhaps transcribed in the fifteenth century 


In the binding of this MS. is a large piece | 
of a document relating to the hospital of St. | 
John of Beverley, on which is written in Eliz- | 


abethan or Jacobean handwriting—‘‘ Anthony 


Foster de Trotton Ar.’’ and below ‘‘ Cosyn”’ | 


between two indecipherable words. 

Quite an erroneous reading is given in the 
Introduction to ‘The Seege or Batayle of 
Troye,’ recently published by the Early Eng- 


lish Text Society—‘‘ Anthony Foster de Trof- | 


ford,’’ instead of ‘‘ de Trotton Ar.’’ And there 
is a long disquisition, making him’ to be a 
Staffordshire man, and the godson of Anthony 
Foster of Cumnor. But the words are plainly 
“de Trotton Ar.’’ The arms of the two 
families are quite different, and there is no 


proof whatever of any relationship between | 


the Sussex and the Shropshire Fosters, 
W. G. D. Fiercuer. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


HOMAS BURBAGE. 
Lord Berkeley, 1598: Can he be iden- 
tified as a relation of James and Richard 
Burbage, the actors—father and son? 
Thomas was in the train of Lord Berkeley 
on his return journey from London to Cal- 
lowder, Warwickshire, in August—Septem- 
ber, 1598. As ‘‘ Cator’’ he was paid: 
August 12, 1588... for Acates 
ended the 12th of August 
Sept 2... for one weeke ended . 


— Cator to Henry 


for one weeke 
* (Bigs 


i we 


— 
oo 


Sept. 9... Deliverd to the Cator for 
the house ede ue 6s! el ee Re 
His wages were £2. 13. 4 a year, 
G. O’F. 


E SOUNDING OF THE CHARGE AT 
BALACLAVA (See ante p. 351).—As one 
of your readers ‘‘ interested in Balaclava,”’ 


Nl 
enment as to the regulations regarding the 
sounding of ‘‘the Charge”’ at the time of 
| Balaclava. 

| From time to time in the past similar 
| claims have been made on behalf of others— 
, amongst them Trumpeter Landale, of the 11th 
| Hussars, whom I remember riding in the pro- 
| cession on Lord Mayor’s Day, a good many 
| years ago now, when some of the survivors of 
_ the charge were a feature in tne pageant. 

But is the statement itself correct ? 

Colonel F. E. Whitton, the well-known 
military author, writing in the Nineteenth 
| Century of November, 1926, says: ‘Actually, 
| and contrary to the accepted legend on the 
| Subject, the “ Charge’ was never sounded, Nor 
| did Lord Cardigan, once his brigade was in 
motion, by trumpet, voice or signal, issue any 
command.”’ 

Kingslake, in his ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
writes in his vivid account of what happened 
when the Commander of the Light Brigade 
| gave the fateful order. ‘‘ Without further 

question or parley, Lord Cardigan tacitly sig- 
| nified his respectful submission to orders, and 
began that great act of military obedience 
which is enshrined in the memory of his fel- 
| low countrymen. He turned quietly to his 
| people, and said: ‘The brigade will 
| advance.’ ”’ 
| Sir W. Howard Russell (‘ British Expedi- 
| tion to the Crimea’), the famous Times 
_ correspondent, is silent on the matter. 
All those who rode in the charge are now 
| dead, and very likely few, even of those, could 

have made a certain statement on the subject. 

Perhaps some old Cavalry officer, trained 

under the conditions prevailing in those days, 
| or your correspondent Cot. J. H. Lesx1e, with 
| his marvellous military knowledge, could 
| inform us what, apart from the statements 
| recorded above, would have happened, as a 
| matter of regulation, in ordering such a 
| charge. 

The point is not really important, but with 
| the memory of those glorious, if disastrous 
| days, now fast fading away, it may be well to 
peers. if possible, a record of what actually 


appened. 
sia G. H. D. 


O. 44, FLEET STREET.—This has been 
demolished. What was its history? Once a 
publisher‘s, it was built at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and contained carved oak 
balustrades and a water cistern dated 1700. 
Tallis (1838) shows it at the corner of Mitre 








I would ask in regard to the paragraph quoted 
from the Manchester City News, some enlight- 


Court, but unoccupied. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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E TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT OF | chaple, co. Tipperary, 1780-1785, and for a 
FOOT.—This regiment was stationed in short time afterwards prebendary of Fennor— 
Ireland in the early part of 1775, and em- | both places in the Irish Diocese of Cashel. 
barked for America in May. The following | No registers earlier than 1850 remain in the 
information is asked for:—(a) Where was it | custody of the rector of Newchaple, and the 
—_ in — prior to ee | Deputy-Keeper of the Public Record Office, 
(b) What was the date of embarkation? | Dublin, informed me some years ago that the 
(c) sae! = the names * sg ——— ‘earliest register g Newchaple —- exist 
in whic it was conveye America ? | commences in 1792, and the earliest of Fennor 
{@) an hy date = (0, pe ser a = s — . have not been able to find Nicholas 
eneral Gages army e m what date did | Doyle’s will. 
it evan. ies bee Frep R. Gate. 
A nce aro a AE ICKEY: DICKIE. — I have been in 
Hon. Editor, Journal of the Society of Army | ,. correspondence with several _ prominent 
Historical Research. “| librarians of Scotland re the origin of - 
AITING OF SLA E ___| hame Dickey or Dickie, and they very kindly 
In the Court Roll of 3 Oct. 1617, of that | teed wate | Eee 
division of the Manor and Soke of Kirton-in- | bv ae — ie —— a 
Lindsey in the County of Lincoln, called! yo cchal) of” al eset ge mg ee 
Nitehce: Wamenka © coal lg | Marischall of Scotland, but I can find no 
neice . ’ Peco ila se | proof, neither can I find any for the 
ae ie +, GO aco- | helj ; i 
bus Pickwell et Georgius Tompeon sociderant — ae Ks pea ys ber ~ — 
et vendiderunt in foro predicto duos Tauros | seat of the Kings 0 Scot ae 
nunquam existentes . . . (anglice unbayted). | But in the Appendix of The Sham 
The scribe obviously could think of no Latin | Squire, a tale of ’98,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
equivalent for “baited,” so left ‘a blank. | of Stillorgan, Co, Dublin, on p. 351, I find 
Under what custom were these two butchers, | that Dicky (so a Mr. Adam Dickey of 
who were fined 3s. 4d., punished; and was} Cullybackey, Co. Antrim, in 1865, informs 
bull meat considered more wholesome if the | Fitzpatrick) was a transition stage of the 
animal had been baited before slaughter ? | name Dickey towards Saxonisation, and so 
R. L. C._ | spelled in_1596 and 1660, in common — 
2 "| Dické, by Mr. A. Dickey’s ancestors in deeds 
egy i genie oh ie should | and ‘documents ; Dickie since 1750 being 
= Se relerences, | spelled Dickey. In a footnote on same page 
or pictorial and sculptural evidences, of mask-| appears the following: ‘‘ Previously the 
a. in religious ceremonial or the secular) priests latinized us in Charters as De Dic 
epee im ancient Kgypt. I do not refer to| and De Dyk. Being on the border we were 
the maskoids placed on mummies. constantly killed off by the English, and held 
. a Oe ee ee am Py as feudal tenants for its defence unail 1607-8, 
] ; decorated in : ish, 
painted gonso, hollow, its eyes pierced and its | Ceted cur lends anu transported us to Derry 
lower jaw articulated. In the ears and the} and co. Antrim in 1607-8.” 
neck are holes from which may have depended| At the battle of Flodden Mr. A. Dickey’s 
raffia to cloak the wearer, as in the case of | ancestor took the standard of a Lord Con- 
= er ge ay — Was this worn by stable, and is mentioned by the English poet 
emer’ es of Anubis? Do similar masks} who celebrates it in an old ballad as 
ee ma ‘‘ McDawkey with his servaunds Bolde,”’ etc. 
. ihe Paut McPuartry. ‘The Saxon son was sometimes affixed to our 
beng re maniacs names, making us from son < D. into vem A 
AS DOYLE.— | soun, from whom one sept of the name. So 
T The Rev. Nicholas Milley Doyle, father! we are growing Saxon by degrees you see.”’ 
of Major-General Sir John Milley Doyle, An authority on the Plantation of Ulster 
se 3% - bee a 4 = crt big ec —_—" — 7 Moon bpd could - gy Hog - 
of the Rev. Charles Milley Doyle, B.A., rry, althoug ey may have 
rector of Castle Blakeney (died 1851), is| Antrim at that date, 1607-8. He says Derry 
stated by Foster’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’| was planted by the London Companies. 
to have “ _ -_ Rae gain o Bc Most ne a in —, om 
names and dates of birth known heir | me they came from Ayrshire in , after 
father was prebendary and rector of New- the battle of Rullion Green, and I expect 
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the result of this battle had something to do! fore the co. Antrim Dickeys must have 
with their arrival in Ireland. On the other | assumed the crest from the name being Dicke, 
hand, James I, when quelling the borders, | not knowing there was an accent on the e. 

taxed thecounty of Cumberland to transport) In ‘ Patronymica Britannica ’ (1860) Lower 
the whole clan of border Grahams to Ireland, | mentions Dickie as being from the Dyke, 
so there may be something in the transporta-| Hadrian’s Wall or Dyke (also as a nurse name 
tion legend. He mentions the Diekiesouns, | for Richard). The Cumberland Dickeys’ name 
which I take to be Dickiesons; and Veitch, in| may have been taken from the Roman Wall or 
‘Border Tales and Ballads,’ says that the | Dyke, but Lower goes on to state that Mr. A. 
Dickiesons,always lawless and aggressive,small; McN. Dickey (no address given by Lower) 





and poor lairds, had, strange to say, a town 
house in Edinburgh. These Dickiesons were 
in Peebleshire (near the border); but again I 
am informed that these Dickiesons had no 
connection with Dickie. A few families in 
Ireland say they came from Dumfries neigh- 
bourhood, for instance, those of the Clogher 


Valley, co. Tyrone, of the name Dickey, but | 


most say Ayrshire, and even at the present 


day that locality is where the majority of the | 
I wonder, did the | 


name in Scotland reside. 
Ayrshire families come from the border? 

I am informed that Dickey and Dickes are 
very old names in Cumberland. This would 
also point to the border. And again, there 
may be English Dickeys, having no connec- 
tion with Scotland; although I have heard 
that most English Dickeys claim Scots 
descent, in fact an English Dickey coat of | 
arms is exactly the same as the Dickies’ of | 
Louth, who claim descent from Robert the 
Scot, as he was called in the 
papers, who came from Ayrshire, settling first 
in Co. Down, 1613, although the crest is not | 
the same—the Co. Louth or Co. Down Dickies’ | 


being an alder-tree on a rock, the same as the the Border.’ 


Scottish, and the English being a ferret; but 
a coat-of-arms would be of more ancient | 
origin than the crest. 


| strongly objects to the enggestion, and states 
| that according to his own family pedigree 
| they are descended from a Celtic chieftain 


| named Diagha or Dega, who founded Clan-_, 


/na Dega (an Ulster clan expelled to Mun- 
| ster); this family came to Ireland from Scot- 
| land, 1660. 

I suppose Dega at the expulsion of the 
clan went to Scotland and founded a sort 
of border clan, who afterwards became known 
as Dickies, and I take it that McDawkey was 
the English poet’s translation of Diagha or 
| Dega, ‘‘ divine ”’ or ‘“‘ holy.’’ 

It would possibly help if I could find this 

| old ballad re ‘‘ McDawkey,”’ etc. 

There were Dickeys in Co. Antrim—Wil- 
liam Dicky and James Dicky—in 1631 
(Muster Rolls for the Barony of Dunluce,. 
Co. Antrim, and tenants of Earl of Antrim), 
so the figures 1666 either must refer to 
another family of the same name, or else 


Plantation | they went back to Scotland during the Rebel- 


lion of 1641, returning in 1666. 

I believe that the Dickies are mentioned in 
an old version of ‘The Blue Bonnets over 
Can this be traced ? 

Joun W. Dickie. 
OBERT HUNTER.—Can any reader give 
me information as to Robert Hunter, who- 


I have an old obituary in which the first | visited the United States of America in 1785. 
of the Co. Antrim Dickeys is mentioned as| f{g visited Virginia and there met a lady, 
John Dicke, without the accent on the e, | Miss Catherine Flood McCall, whom I have 


in which it appears that he came from Ayr | reason to believe he married sometime after 
shire about 1666, and this same John Dicke Sept. 21, 1821. Was his father a resi- 


is shown by the obituary to be the ancestor | dent of Canada, and can any one give me 
of Adam Dickey, who wrote to ‘The Sham | the date and place of his marriage? I shall 


Squire,’ speaking of 1607-8 and the border— | fe obliged for any information about him. 
which is strange unless they went back to)! R. B. 


. : 4 
Ayrshire and came back in the person of this | HILDREN OF COL. THE HON. WIL- 


same John Dicke. | kage 
A connection of Mr. Adam Dickey says he | LIAM HERBERT. — The following is 


thinks the name should be Dick. He thinks | —, “* pect bed ee aoe 
the name was changed to Dickey when they | })°81D'e —o anylline Teli 
came to Ireland in 1666, after Rullion | stances? The parish appears to be Islington 


Green. He says that the crest of Co. Antrim | ne a tiie: Minstiin ite 
Dickeys is a ship in distress (Motto: Spes| , jf emor a i 
lapeusae. which is the same as Dick of | 12th June, 1740, page 63, Catherine Browne, 


and 24th August, 1741, page 64, Henry Browne, 
; and also 28th May, 1743, Charles Browne are 
registered to have been christened as_ the 


Prestonfield. I am told that Dick and 
Dickey or Dickie are not connected. There- 
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children of William Browne of this Parish, | 


now it appeareth unto me by the fullest proof, 
as well as my own knowledge, that the three 
children above mentioned are the children of 
the Honble. Colonel William Herbert, brother 
to Henry Earl of Pembroke, and Catherine his 
wife, who thought fit to go by the name of 
Browne at those times in this parish. Given 
under my hand this third day of August in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-six. Signed G. Williams, Vicar 
of (?) Islington. 

Henry Browne, baptized 24 Aug., 1741, may 
be Henry, 1st Earl of Carnarvon, who was a 
son of Maj.-Gen William Herbert, and born 


in 1741. 
P. D. M. 


HE REV. JOSEPH ADDISON. — What 
was the relationship of the Rev. Joseph 
Addison, of Shifnal, Shropshire (who was 
married June, 1813, at Wyke, Weymouth), to 
Joseph Addison ‘‘ Spectator.’? The latter’s 
daughter Charlotte Addison, who died 1797, 
bequeathed £10,000 to her cousin, who was 
one of the sons of the Earl of Bradford of 

Shifnal. 

A. G. E. 


MONTREAL CUSTOM. — I have read 

that the captain of the first ship to reach 
Montreal each spring after the break up of 
the ice in the St. Lawrence, used to be pre- 
sented with a gold mounted cane by the Har- 
bour Commissioner. What is the origin of 
this custom, and is it still observed ? 


A. H. 
“WHIPPING THE CAT.’ — Can any 
reader kindly inform me of the origin 
of this saying. It is believed to have been 
used in the North of England and South of 
Scotland many years ago in connexion with 
the travelling tailor. 
J. Murr. 


UOTATION FROM DISRAELI.—Somewhere, | 


I believe, Disraeli has said :—‘‘ Other foolish 
people may think differently, but that is my 
opinion,’” or words to that effect. I should like 
to have the correct reference as well as the 
precise phrase. . 
Horace Bieacktey. 


a! WANTED.—The little poem, 


selection published in 1892 under the title of 
“The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry,’ 


with the intimation that it was of unknown | 


authorship. 


Has it ever been definitely ascertained who | 


composed the lyric 

It has, I know, been ascribed to the Rev. 
William Nicholas Darnell with a certain 
amount of confidence. Quite recently I have 
seen it attributed to Mr. A. Crighton, North 


Shields. 
H. Askew. 


| Kennetu 
| hand is over the shield, and the natural posi- 


‘The. 
Northern Star’ is included in Palgrave’s | quet’s 


____ Replies. 


DONATELLO’S ‘ST. GEORGE” 
(cliv. 351). 


N answer to Mr. KENNETH 
inquiry, we have no documentary 
evidence that Donatello’s famous statue 
of St. George ever had in its right hand a 
short Roman sword. Reproductions of the 
statue with a sword are absurd and fantastic, 
and destroy the poise of the figure, as Mr. 
TRUGNELL rightly says. The left 


STRUGNELL’S 


tion of the right arm alongside of the figure, 
with the right hand in repose, excludes the 

possibility of an object being grasped by the 
hand - 

It is true that there is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a Cafaggiolo plate (first half 
of sixteenth century) with a figure of St. 
George reminiscent of Donatello’s statue. It 
is reproduced in figure 24 of the following 
book, ‘ A History and Description of Italian 
Majolica,’ by M. L. Solon, London, 1908. In 
the plate the left hand is over the shield, 
and behind this leans a sword; the right 
arm is extended sharply downwards and the 
hand grasps a dagger. All this is in con- 

| trast with the pose of the actual statue, and 
represents a liberty taken by the artist who 


_ made the plate. 
Opoarpo H. GIGLIo_t. 
Inspector of the Royal Galleries 
and Museums, Florence. 


| (ATER FAMILY (cliv. 299, 337, 392, 429). 
| — The early form of the name Cater, 
with the implied derivation, given at the 
| last reference, is interesting, but would seem 
to be peculiar to Devonshire. The majority 
of earliest references are to Midland and 
| Southern localities, and there seems no 
| reason for doubting that the name is from 
'the O. Fr. Acateur (L.M.E. Achatour, ef. 
Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ A.567-9), meaning 
purveyor or buyer for an establishment or 
community (cf. Archa@ologica, xiii. 359; Gas- 
‘English Monastic Life,’ 1904, p. 

| 202). The Durham Account Rolls, 1449-54, 
| vol. iii, Surtees Soc., gives Cator, Pro- 
visor, Emptor, a Cater, i.e., one who pro- 
| vided Cates (Acates, purchases), also Bygate’s 
‘Durham,’ 97, says that under the new 
| foundation there was to be ‘‘a Cator to bye 
| there dyetes.”” Mr. Rye (‘ Norfolk Fam- 
ilies’) is of the opinion that the surname is 
| derived from Acatur, needle maker, which 
I think is open to doubt. With the excep- 
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tions given at cliv. 392, I have not met 
with the name as an early place-name, and 
suggest that those given, i.e., Cator Court, 
and the farms Cator, Great Cator and Low 
Cator, are derived from the surname as a 
result of ownership or association. 

Robert Cater held a manor and lands in 
Leicestershire in the time of Edward IV, 
and the Cater families in Yorkshire (early 
extinct) and Lincolnshire (of which descend- 
ants survive) appear to be younger branches 
of the Leicestershire family, as also the 
London families are. 

In 1316 John Lacatour held a tenth of a 
knight’s fee in Donyngton, Leics, and 
Bernard Lacatour held lands in Carlisle. 

A few of the earlier references are those 
to John de Catar, knight of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, died 1192; Richard and 
Simon Catour, purveyors under Raulyn 
Pletour, chief purveyor of corn, London, 
circa 1360; John Cater, a wealthy merchant, 
of Coventry, circa 1450; Adam Catur 1348/9, 
Hugo Catoure 1386/7, Thomas  Kay- 
tour 1474, and Thomas Catour, Constable of 
the Mercers’ Company, 1465, all of York; 
John Cater, seized of a manor in Burton-on- 
Trent, circa 1193. 

Space forbids anything more than these 
sporadic instances, which answer Mr. Wart- 
KINS’s question as to the localities in which 
the name occurs, and I take this opportunity 
of thanking those correspondents who have 
replied to some of my queries. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





H. R. St. Crare Cater. 


: MERCURIUS DOMESTICUS ’ (cliv. 333, | 

408).—I am sorry to say that I have no| 
doubt that ‘‘ Mercurius Domesticus,’’ limited | 
to one number, in December, 1679, is a} 
- modern fraud. All the paragraphs in it are | 
accurate enough, but it has been compiled | 
from Benjamin Harris’s ‘ Protestant Domes. | 
tic Intelligence.’ The preparation of the! 
‘Handlist’ involved a card index on a 
gigantic scale; each periodical being entered | 
upon a separate card. There is no copy of | 
this Mercurius Domesticus in the Burney Col- | 
lection, and the fraud is only to be seen in| 
the general collection at the British Museum. | 
I am quite at a loss to account for the par- | 
ticular card in question having been marked | 
‘* Burney ’’—so much so that when the error | 
was pointed out by a correspondent in the! 
Times Literary Supplement, I reserved my | 
opinion until I could find time to go through | 
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I can only plead in excuse that this is the 
only error of inclusion in the ‘ Handlist,’ 
many other modern frauds having been 
detected and thrown out. I have never been 
able to understand wherein the inducement 
lies for anyone deliberately to manufacture 
an ancient periodical. Yet there are a large 
number of similar frauds in existence. They 
will not be found in the ‘ Handlist.’ 

J. G. Mupprman. 


ORGAN JONES, ANGLESEY SHERIFF 
1762-3 (cliv. 210). — Further search 
for information has elicited a com- 
munication from Mr. Francis Green, who is 
keenly interested in and has done so much in 
research work and furtherance of transactions 
of the West Wales Historical Society. He 
states :— 

‘The connection of the Skerries Light and 
the Morgan Jones family arose in this way. 
A William Trench obtained a 99 years’ lease 
of the Skerries from June, 1713, and in June, 
1714, secured a Patent empowering him to 
erect a lighthouse and levy dues for sixty 
years. His daughter and only surviving 
child, Anne, married Rev, Sutton Morgan, 
one of the Morgans of Llanerch Hadry, Co. 
Carmarthen, and her mother, Ruth Trench, 
assigned her interest in an annuity in the 
Lighthouse to her son-in-law, William 
Trench. 

William Trench is said to have become a 
bankrupt, and Walter Morgan, brother of 
Sutton, was one of the principal creditors, 
and it seems not improbable that either he 
or Sutton purchased the Lighthouse from the 
assignee—the latter, apparently, as he ob- 
tained an Act of Parliament vesting the 
Lighthouse in himself and his heirs, and by 
his will he charged the Lighthouse with an 
annuity in favour of his wife, and in default 
of children or in the event of his dying 
under age, he devised the Lighthouse to his 
brother, Walter Morgan, for life, with 
remainder to his children in tail general. 

I have found no record of any children of 
Sutton, and apparently there were none, or 
else they died under age, when the Lighthouse 
vested in his brother Walter. Walter appar- 
ently had no children, and the Lighthouse 
would then vest in his eldest brother, Jacob 
Morgan, junior, of Pen-y-wern, who had three 
daughters—Elizabeth Morgan (died unmar- 
ried), Rebecca (to whom her father devised 
all his realty in Carmarthenshire, and who 


the ‘‘ Popish Plot” periodicals again. These, | married David Lloyd of Cardigan), and Mar- 


as all who consult them know, are in a very | 
disordered condition, and the process | 
involved a considerable amount of time. ! 


garet (who married John Jones of Llan- 


badarn fawr, afterwards of Cilwedig, Co. 
This John Jones was the ances- 


Pembroke. 
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tor of Morgan Jones of Llanmiloe, Co. Car- | NGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 
marthen, and of Pen-y-wern, Co. Pembroke, | SERVICE (cliv. 188, 228, 249, 268, 283, 


and presumably the Lighthouse, or a share | 412, 427).—Probably most of the names that 
in it, vested in John Jones in right of his , have been recorded under this heading are of 











wife Margaret Morgan. The Lighthouse | 

was sold in 1841.”’ | 

This strip of property was the only stake | 

in the County of Anglesey surrendered to sale | 

and decreed compensation according to the | 

award of a Beaumaris Commission. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


SOME NOTABLE DIVORCES (cliv. 327, 
423).—Under the heading of ‘ Alfieri in 
England,’ 11 S. iii. 76, there is a note giving | 
several particulars about Lady Ligonier’s | 
divorce, which might interest Mr. H. Askew. 

Newspaper paragraphs during the year | 
1776, refer to her as living in Yorkshire with | 
‘a farmer friend,’’ whose name is given as | 
L—ke [Leake ?]. Later, in 1783, she was | 
said to be living with a miller’s son, named | 
Baker, ‘‘ the true picture of Tony Lumpkin, 
clumsy, ugly, ill-bred.”” The Gentleman’s 
Magazine contains the following announce- 
ment: — ‘‘ May 4, 1784, at Northampton, 
Lady Ligonier, the divorced wife of Lord 
Ligonier, to a private in His Majesty’s regi- 
ment of Royal Horse Guards Blue.” His 
name was Smith. She had a private income. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JAcK KETCH, THE EXECUTIONER 
(cliv. 352, 411).—There are many volum- 
inous notes on the subject of ‘‘ The Com- 
mon Hangman,”’ scattered through the recent 
series of ‘N. & Q.’, notably 10 S. viii. 244, 
335, 353, 376; 11 S. i. 265; 12 S. i. 486. In 
10 S. viii. 246 Mr. J. P. Bacon PuItuips 
will find a paragraph about John (not 
Thomas) Cheshire, yclept ‘‘ Old Cheese.”’ 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


““ WFARCHING”’ BY SEA (cliv. 425).—In 
the ‘Journals of Major Robert 
Rogers,’ by Franklin Hough, published by 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, in 1883, the 
following passage occurs, referring to opera- 
tions in North America, dated June, 1758: 


no special interest apart from the history of 
private families. But there is one name of 
note that has been strangely overlooked. 
Colonel William Windham (1717-1761), of 
Felbrigge, Norfolk, father of the celebrated 
statesman, is said in the ‘D. N. B.’ to have 
been for some time in one of Queen Maria 
Theresa’s hussar regiments. Had he not 
returned to this country, England might 
never have had in his only son a distin- 
guished servant, and Burke and Johnson one 
of their dearest friends. The Colonel himself 
was a man of some mark, being the author 
not only of a military treatise, but of one 
of the earliest printed accounts of Chamonix 
and Mont Blane. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


OBERT DAVIES (cliv. 425). — Robert 

Davies was born in 1792. He was a solicitor 
in York and in 1827 was appointed Town 
Clerk. He died in 1875. He was the author 
of numerous books and papers on antiquarian 
subjects, chiefly relating to the city of York, 
eleven of which, mostly contributions to the 
Yorks Archeol. Journal, are catalogued in 
Gomme’s Index. 

Joun A. KNowLEs. 


MERICAN CORPS IN BRITISH SER- 
VICE, 1775: RUGGLES (cliv. 351), — 
Sketches of Joseph (not John) Gorham, James 
Anderson, Timothy Ruggles, and James For- 
rest will be found in L. Sabine’s ‘ Biograph- 
ical Sketches of American Loyalists.’ For 
Timothy Ruggles, who was one of the most 
prominent men in Massachusetts for thirty 
years before the American Revolution, see, 
in addition to the above, L. R. Paige’s ‘ His- 
tory of Hardwick, Massachusetts,’ pp. 481- 
483, and ‘Appleton’s Cyclopsedia of American 
Biography.’ 
ALBert MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


‘“WVWHURCHGARTH ”’ (cliv. 425). — Lexi- 





The whole army consisting of near 16,000, 
embarked in battoes [bateaux] for Ticon- 
deroga. 

The order of march was a most  agreable 
sight: the regular troops were in the center, 
provincials on each wing, the Light Infantry 
on the right of the advanced guard, the 
Rangers on the left, with Colonel Broadstreet’s 
battoemen in the center.” (p. 118). 

J. H. Lestts, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hon. Editor of The Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. 


cographers define ‘‘ garth’’ as provin- 
cial English for ‘‘ yard ’’—an enclosed space 
—but it occurs in modern English literature, 
though not used by Shakespeare. Tennyson, 
for example, gives it more than once, e.g., in 
‘Enoch Arden,’ when Annie parted with 
Philip she 

past into the little garth beyond. 

Again, in ‘ The Grandmother ’— 


I climbed to the top of the garth 
And stood by the road at the gate. 
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The same word appears in Welsh as | Cook, engraver, 2 Old Chapel Row,’’ and 
gardd, and has nothing to do with a hill, but ‘‘ Ch. Cook, grocer, 2 Old Chapel Row.” 


means ‘‘ a garden.”’ | I have a long autograph letter from Cooke 
Hersert MaxwELt. the engraver, dated from this address, but I 
Monreith. have unfortunately mislaid it, so cannot say 
Is not this used in the same sense as “‘ clois- | What his initials are. 
ter-garth ’’? The open space of the quadrangle E. E. Newron. 
(not roofed in) is known as the garth. Church-| Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


garth would equal churchyard, and is still cur- | myR RA IRC ~ 
rent in the northern dialects of England. In T 405), sg Rg i gg yb 


Lancashire i+ is not uncommon to refer to the | « oot . ages ‘ 
dead as buried in chapel-garth and church- non ae ee “ : ox lltagi. 
4 2 *h, : st chapter to a 

garth, and the playing yard of the school is survey of this question. Various other recent 
termed a. In bane enamine * authorities deal with it. Prof. Freeman 
rabbit-warren is spoken of as a coney-garth. = quoted on ‘‘ Glastonbury,” in the ‘ Catholic 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. Encyclopedia’ (New York, 1913), gives con- 

The word ‘garth’? in Durham is used | cisely the scholars’ view on the whole matter 
dialectically to designate a small field, croft, | of the legends. The legend in itself is not 
or paddock, usually near a farmstead. The | true, but the legend has grown up round a 
term is derived from the Old Norse garthr, | nucleus of truth. There were British monks 
a word which is cognate with yard in its of Ynyswitrin long before the Saxons took it 
secondary meaning of enclosure. | and made it Glastonbury, and their origin 
Garth enters into combination with other | dates back to very early times. But since the 
words to indicate enclosures for different pur- complete legend of Joseph of Arimathea only 
poses, as Churchgarth and Stackgarth. The | comes to light in William of Malmesbury’s 


latter is often corrupted into Staggarth. |‘ De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiz,’ 
H. Askew. = 1135,—a book written expressly to glorify 
Spennymoor. Glastonbury—it can hardly claim great 


= acgpeyag gg ~ . eee School authority. 
was known as the “ Fighting Green.’ Perhaps the most interesting fact, as to t 
YRON: REFERENCES IN_ HIS LET- celine of the tradition of apostolic habe 
TERS (cliv. 316, 355). — In ‘Selected | ation for British Christianity is this. In the 
Songs Sung at Harvard College from 1862-| fourth century ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ and in the 
1866,’ privately printed, Cambridge, 1866, | fifth century Codex C of the New Testament, 
p. 24, appears ‘‘ The Mournful and Piratical | that is, in two of the five most ancient manu- 
Ballad of William Taylor,’’ and one of the | scripts, appears in 2 Tim. iv. 10, the reading 


stanzas reads: | ‘Gallia’? instead of ‘‘Galatia.’? That 
Then she called for a brace of pistols, seems to indicate a widespread belief in the 
And they were always at her command, | West that St. Paul had personally visited 


And she shot her William Taylor, Gaul, and “ Gaul” in those days was in clos 
— es | » anc ul’ ys " 
Walking by his urides right hand. |touch with Britain. Prof. Ramsay points 
Cuaries KE, Stratton. out that we know nothing of St. Paul’s 
LD CHAPEL ROW, KENTISH TOWN: | movements between 62 and 65 a.p., and that 
COOKE: MANN (cliv. 425), — There | he almost certainly visted Western Europe at 
are accounts of three Cookes, all engravers, | that time. 
in the ‘Dic. Nat. Biog.’: W. B., 1778-1855;' But undoubtedly the British Church dated 
G., 1781-1834; and W. J., 1797-1856; which | back to the second, if not indeed to the first 
engraver is the gas vs (ies a century. 
seeks information about? Your correspond- | § W. Arruur WESTLE 
ent will find an account of Old Chapel Row gt, John’s Vicarage, Oldham ESTLEY. 
in St. Pancras Notes and Queries, and there | zx ; 
is a list of some of the inhabitants in Wat- (HURCHES WITH SHOPS ATTACHED 
kins’ ‘ Directory of the Environs of Lon- | (cliv. 189, 249, 431). — Underneath the 


don,’ published in 1853. | Chapel Royal at Brighton, there is a large cel- 
Various names appear under ‘Gentry ”’ lar which is in connection with a wine-mer- 

and ‘Professions and Trades’; in the | chant’s _ shop closely adjacent thereto: 

former category is ‘‘J. Mann, esq., 3 Old | grossly incongruous as indeed it is. 

Chapel Row,”’ and in the latter are “J. ! J. P. Bacon Puitrurpes. 
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ICTURE WANTED (cliv. 406, 448). — A 
coloured plate of the picture described 
by Mr. A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp will be found 
in one of the volumes of The Boys’ Own 
Paper, published in the early eighties. Per- 
haps one of your correspondents could give 
the exact reference, which might help in the 
tracing of the original. The date will prob- 
ably be found to be about 1884-6. 

The first and greatest editor of the 
‘B. O. P.’—than which in the estimation of 
us who were boys in the ’eighties, there was 
no finer paper in the world—Mr. G. A. 
Hutchinson, died at Frinton-on-Sea in the 
early days of the war. I went through his 
house before the sale of its contents, which 
followed his death, and found its walls covered 
with the originals of many familiar pictures 
which had once been reproduced in the paper. 
I believe that some of them fetched quite good 
prices at the sale, but the one of the pirate 
ship was not among them. P . 

d . ( Ml ye 


[We are informed by the Editor. of the 
“B.O.P.” that the above mentioned picture 
entitled ‘Pirates Decoying a Merchantman ’ 
appeared in vol. v. of that paper opposite 
p. 126.] 

NATHANIEL RICHARDS: ‘POEMS, 

SACRED AND SATYRYCALL’ (cliv. 
425). — Nathaniel Richards, author of 
‘Poems, Sacred and Satyrycall,’ was for 
many years confused with Nathaniel 
Richards, fifth son of Richard Richards, rec- 


tor of Kentisbury, Devonshire (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ | 


vol. xlviii., which continues this erroneous 
ascription). ‘N. & Q.’ (10 S. xi. 461) con- 
tains a long note on the two contemporary 
Nathaniel Richards, showing that Nathaniel, 
the author and dramatist, was in all pro 
ability one of the Richards of Rowling, Kent, 
and not a Richard of Kentisbury. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


CLIFTON MARRIAGE (cliv. 424). — 


| which 


p- | te be masted as late as 


Thomas de Grey of Cavendish married the 
heiress of Cornherd, and assumed her arms, 
Az., a fess between two chevrons or. 

Sir Robert Clifton and Alice his wife held 
a court at Cavendish in 1429; she may have 
belonged to the de Grey family. 

G. S. G. 

‘HE KING’S SHIPS: 7. BUILT AT 

PORTSMOUTH (cliv. 402, 420, 447).—Mr. 
DenHAM Parsons mistook my article at cliii. 
75 and 94, which was entitled ‘‘ King’s Ships 
Built in Southampton Neighbourhood,’’ and 
covered Bursledon, Bucklers Yard, 
Southampton, Northam, Eling, Hythe, Red- 


| bridge and Cowes,for a list covering the county 


of Hampshire, which was not intended. These 
ists were naturally only as complete as I was 
able to make them, and were added to by 
various contributors at clii. 176, 190, 210, and 
eliv. 170. 

Mr. DenHam Parsons’ brother informed me 
that if he would he (Mr. Denuam Parsons) 
could supply ‘N. & Q.’ readers with some at 
least of the ships built in the Hamble River 
by John Tyson and by Messrs. Black and 
Scott. May-I once again ask his assistance. 

I am grateful to him for the confirmation 
of the Birth Port of Gatarea—but he does not 
appear to understand that practically all the 
ships built in merchants’ yards were for- 
warded as bare hulls under tow or as vessels 

| under jury masts to their final port, generally 
| Portsmouth or one of the other senior King’s 
yards, to be masted, rigged and fitted out 
| generally, no doubt with two sets of sails, 
| stores, etc. Even the vessels built at Pem- 
broke Dockyard appear to have been sent to 
Portsmouth or other yards under jury masts 
1856. Buckler’s 
| Yard has one instance of GrapraTor, 44, built 
| 1782, being sent to Liverpool for completion, 
and one at least ‘‘safely reached Ports- 
mouth.” 
I regret that it is not within my power to 


Mr. J. D. Barnarp may be interested to| add to the King’s Ships lists as given. Of 


know that the Clyfton Brass at Methwold, 


| course, I have many ships without their place 


Norfolk, is not entirely lost, and that, though | of building, and many readers would be glad 


much mutilated, the arms may be seen on the | of further information. 


knight’s jupon. 


and recovered later, broken up into 130 pieces, 
which are now fastened to a board on the wall | 
Copies and rubbings can | 


of the north aisle. 
be consulted. 


In Cavendish Church, Suffolk, there are 


ss shi Cz i arms, six- : : 
four brass shields of ee et edited by George A. Aitken, and published by 


teenth century, in the Tower. 
these can also be consulted. 


Watter E. GawTuorpe. 


Chatham and Ports- 


} 


The brass was stolen in 1680 | mouth Dockyard Lists supplied to me are far 


| from complete. 
P Joun A. Rupert-Jonges. 


ARRATIVES OF THE GREAT 
| PLAGUE (cliv. 422). — Mr. F. A. 
Epwarps would, I think, find the Introduc- 
| tion to ‘A Journal of the Plague Year,’ 


M. Dent and Co., 1895, of considerable 
| interest. 
W. C.F. 
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QCIENTISTS IN FICTION (cliv. 352, 394). 
Cf. the collection of scientific short stories 
entitled ‘The Purple Sapphire,’ by Chris- 
topher Blayre (Allan). 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


MORDAUNT FAMILY (cliv. 389). — 
‘* Charles, 4th Earl of Peterborough, mar- 
ried, secondly, 1756, Robiniana, daughter of 
Col. Brown (d. Dec. 6, 1794), by whom he 
had issue: Charles; Henry, the present Earl ; 
Paulet, born July 12, 1759, who died young; 
a daughter, married Oct. 21, 1787 to Maurice 
Bisset, Esq.’’ I extract this from Kearsley’s 
‘Complete Peerage,’ May, 1798. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


[HE REGICIDES (cliv. 298, 410).—Since 

my reply at the second reference was writ- 
ten, I had occasion to consult, for another 
purpose, Elihu Burritt’s interesting book, 
‘Walks in the Black Country and its Green 
Border Land’ (1868). 

In company with Edward Capern, the 
Cornish postman poet, he visited Boscobel, 
and the viewing of the hiding-place of 
Charles II caused him to dwell on another 
and similar topic, the scene of which was laid 
across the Atlantic. It will, I think, be best 
to give it in his own words: 

Whilst looking down into that square hole, 
where he [Charles II] lay .wearied in fitful 
sleep, with his head against one wall and his 


feet against the other, it was easy and natural |: 


for the thought to dart across the ocedn to the 
cave’s mouth in the West Rock, at New 
Haven. In the tortuous recesses of those 
vaulted rocks, night after night and week after 
week, three of the judges that condemned 
Charles I to death hid themselves while sol- 
diers of the Restoration were hunting after 
them, as Cromwell’s bands hunted Charles IT 
up and down England. If the book is still 
extant, no better place could be found, than 
Boscobel, for reading ‘Styles’s Judges.” It 
would show proofs of devotion and self-sacrifice 
for the outlawed, hungry, hunted Whalley, | 
Goffe, and Dickinson as brave, unswerving, 
and unselfish as the loyalty of the Pendrels to 
their fugitive sovereign. It would disclose the 
same expedients for their security; how one 
stout-hearted woman had a false floor made, or 
two floors for her garret so deep between the 
joists that the three men might lie in it by 
night and day if need were; how she strewed 
the upper floor with reeds, and wiled away 
the soldiers from their frequent search; how 
the fugitive judges when they transferred their 
hiding-place to the cave, were startled on the 
first night by two fiery eyes that glared at 
them more serigee than human pursuers 
could do, but felt relieved when they found that 
it was a panther instead of the soldiers of 
of Charles II. 
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three regicides who fled to America were 
Edward Whalley, William Goffe, and —— 
Dickinson. The last named did not sign the 
warrant for the execution; at least, I fail 
to find it on a reproduction of the original 
document in the House of Lords. 

_ Whalley was alive in 1674, but probably 
died shortly after this year. Goffe, or General 
Goffe, was Whalley’s son-in-law, and is sup- 
posed to have died in 1679. About Dickinson 
I have no details, and should welcome some, 

H. Askew. 


OMBINATION LOCKS (cliv. 335).—It is 
said that what are known as combination 
locks were very common in China in very 
early times, but unfortunately their history 
has been lost. 

Amongst European nations the Dutch are 
credited with being the first to make and to 
use these contrivances. The Dutch locks 
were so made that the letters of the alphabet, 
engraved on four revolving rings, could be 
required, by pre-arrangement, to spell a cer- 
tain word or number of words before they 
— be opened, 

A lock of this t was made to open onl 
with A. M,. E. ggg we " 

The poet Thomas Carew (1598-1639?) in 
some verses written in 1620, thus alludes to 
the combination lock : 

As doth a lock 

That goes with letters, for till everyone be 





known, ; 
The lock’s as fast as if you had found none. 
H. Asxew. 
PERAGER (cliv. 299, 339, 376).—Is Proger 
_by any chance a variation of Prager? 
Philip Proger was granted on July 7, 1629, 
a molety of embezzled Spanish money (Sign 
Manuals of Charles I). It would be interest- 
ing to know something about this embezzled 
Spanish money, 
H. Askew. 


AN OLD HOUSE AT FULHAM (cliv. 255). 

—Finely pictured by Hanslip Fletcher in 
Sunday Times, 22 April, p. 18. In the issue 
for 11 Mar., the same artist records another 
old Fulham house, 134, New King’s Road, 
where Sir Arthur Sullivan composed ‘The 
Lost Chord.’ , 

J. ARDAGH. 


({ROTE FAMILY (cliv. 264, 303). — Baron 

_Ernest Joachim de Grote, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from Hanover to England: Examin- 
ation of his body by Sir H. Sloane, S. Roujat 
and J. La Fage, 1712/3. Fr. Sloane MS. 





I can now answer my own query. The 


4076, f. 320 
J. ARDAGH. 
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LK-LORE: THE TIGRESS CROSSING 

A RIVER WITH HER WHELPS (cliv. 
333, 430).—Another version of the ferry-boat | 
problem is that of the three missionaries and | 
the three cannibals. It was a favourite after- | 
dinner problem in India some twenty-five | 
years ago; three matches broken in half were | 
generally used to represent the six persons | 
involved in the adventure, the halves with | 
the heads, of course, representing the| 
cannibals. 





A. EF. 

Ya eo es WANTED (cliv. 425). —1. The 

headmaster who exhorted his boys in 
a school sermon to let their wit be like the 
coruscations of the summer lighting, lambent 
yet innocuous, was Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
who succeeded Tait at Rugby in 1849 and re- 
signed in 1857. He was Dean of Norwich from 
1866 to 1889 and died in 1897, aged 79. ‘The 
stary of his giving the above admonition is 
told either in one of G. W. E. Russell’s books 
or in one by Lionel A. Tollemache. I am very 
familiar with it but have failed to find it just 
now. But in Tollemache’s delightful ‘Old and 
Odd Memories’ (1908), p. 52, is the following :— 

“That very amusing book of Bishop 
Walsham How’s ‘ Lighter Moments,’ contains 
another story. Dr. Goulburn, dilating in 
a sermon on the intermixture of good and evil 
in the world, sententiously exclaimed: ‘ Re- 
member that there was a Ham in the Ark’: 
and then improved matters by adding: ‘I 
mean a human Ham.’ Had the good Dean a 
tendency to be something of a pulpit-Malaprop? 
A friend of mine assures me that he heard a 
sermon of Goulburn’s in which he eloquentiy 
declared that even the most sumptuous ban- 

uet would at last become wearisome, and 
then added: ‘ Heaven is a feast from which 
there is no rising up.” It is reported that, 
when he was preaching to the boys at Rugby, 
he threw out a sug estion which must have 
been true in a dou Ms sense: ‘ What is your 
conversation, my brethren, from day to day? 
Is it not chaff, chaff, chaff?’ ”’ 

I have a study chair of Dean Goulburn’s 
with sloping arms and a reading board. The 
seat and back are cane, and the framework, 
I am told, is of birchwood. Is the choice of 
this professional material to be interpreted as 
a coruscation of lambent yet innocuous wit? 


Epwarp BEnsiy. 
Much Hadham. 


1. The passage cited by R. E. T., as I re- 
member it from the late fifties of last century, 
ran as follows: “Let the scintillations of your 
wit be as the coruscation of the summer light- 
ing lambent but innocuous.” 

The preacher was the Rev. Edward M. | 
Goulburn, D.D., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, Head Master of Rugby, after Arnold 
and before Temple. He was four times select 
preacher before the University, and in 1850 | 
Bampton Lecturer. I have heard him preach | 
several times. He died, I think, Dean of Nor- 


wich. 
; Joun R. Macrata. 
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3 The Library. a 


A_ Relation of uw Voyage to Quiana. By 
Robert Harcourt. kdited by Sir C. Alex- 
ander Harris. (Quaritch for the Hakluyt 
Society. £1 5s.). 

ARCOURT’S “ Relation ” is one of the minor 
classics of travel. It is not a great book; it 
does not deal with great events. But it has 

a quality of its own by reason of its author’s 

manliness, truthfulness and powers of observa- 

tion and description. Harcourt’s voyage took 
place in 1608 and his account of it was pub- 
lished in 1613. It was included by Purchas in 
his collections and has also been printed in 
the unwieldy Harleian ‘ Miscellany.” This 
handsome edition by the Hakluyt Society with 





the scholarly introduction by Sir C. Alex- 
ander Harris is very welcome. : 
1 3 ; ; 
The Editor has great experience in the 


materials for the history of Guiana and neigh- 
bourhood. His knowledge of boundaries, old 
place-names, geography and maps is un- 
rivalled; and it would be difficult to suggest 
any improvement in his admirable work. In 
particular he shows (an independent discovery, 
though as he acknowledges made also _ by 
others) that a document printed by Purchas 
as found among Hakluyt’s papers is really 
part of the literature of Harcourt’s voyage. 
It is, as interval evidence shows, a report to 
Harcourt, by his cousin, Unton Fisher, of an 
independent journey of discovery into the 
interior of Guiana made at Harcourt’s in- 


stance. Sir C, Alexander Harris shows also that 
a map in the British Museum (reproduced 
here with other maps) made by Gabriel 


Tatton, was undoubtedly, as the Baron do Rio 
Branco surmised at the time of the Boundary 
Commission, prepared to illustrate Harcourt’s 
voyage. 

So many of the great Elizabethan sailors 
and their immediate successors hailed from 
the south-western counties, that it is a pleasure 
to come across an adventurer from the Mid- 
lands like Harcourt. He came of the ancient 
family of Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 
and the late Lord Harcourt took a legitimate 
pride in being descended from him. The Har- 
court papers tell a romantic story of how his 
father sold some of his estates to pay for this 
expedition, and there is a handsome portrait 
of Harcourt at Nuneham, which is reproduced 
here as a frontispiece. Michael Harcourt his 
brother, Thomas Harcourt his cousin, and 
Edward and Unton Fisher also cousins, sailed 
with him. Among his children was Vere 
Harcourt, about whom there has recently been 
some correspondence in these columns. Alto- 


| gether a family to interest the genealogist as 


well as the historian, and, if we may grumble 
a little at Sir C. Alexander Harris, we think 
that perhaps he might have given us a fuller 
——— notice of his hero than he has 
done. 

But after all, it is Harcourt’s exploit and 
Harcourt’s book that are the thing, and as we 
have said this edition could scarcely be 
bettered. If it sends readers back to a good 
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siraight-forward tale, with admirable sober 

descriptions of the country and its. resources, 

not a few good stories and little of the 

marvellous it will have achieved its purpose. 

Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland. By Halidor 
Hermannson. (Cornell University Library. 
Oxford University Press. $3). 


IR Joseph Banks’s visit to Iceland is one of | 


.the most pleasant and interesting episodes 
of the eighteenth century history of science, 
although the notes he wrote on the trip are 
lost, and, in general, the results of the expedi- 
tion remain somewhat scant and fragmentary. 
This monograph reproduces twenty-four of the 
drawings—by Clevely and Miller—which form 
one of the best of its fruits. Another, as every- 
one knows, is the collection of printed books 
and MSS. which Banks presented to the British 
Museum. Further, there was the lava which 


was brought home as ballast, and, being handed | 


over to Kew Botanical Gardens, was used there 
with great success for the growing of Crypto- 
grams, the spongy nature of the lava, so reten- 
tive of water, being just what is requisite for 
the foundation of a happy moss-garden. 

Banks, rich and young and kindly, and come 
with no intention of ‘‘ besting’”’ them—very 
different from the Danish merchants and offi- 
cials who were the principal characters from 
the outside world whom it was given them to 
entertain—captivated the Icelanders  com- 
pletely. He had their welfare genuinely at heart, 
maintained a constant intercourse with them, 
and was active about the plan for the annexa- 
tion of Iceland by England, which grew out of 
the complications between Denmark and Eng- 
land at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and would evidently then have been wel- 
comed by Iceland. Among the letters and 
papers of Banks’s relating to Icelandic politics 
the most permanently interesting is the long 
account of the island, given here in full, which 
he drew up for the information of the Govern- 
ment in 1801; but hardly less so are the story 
of his persistent intervention on behalf of Ice- 
landic merchants in the Prize Court, and that 
of all the pains he took over the business of 
the quasi-revolution in 1809 and the machina- 
tions of Jérgenson, matters which M. Hermann- 
sson goes into pretty fully and with abundance 
of documents. This is the Eighteenth Volume 
of the ‘ Islandica’ brought out annually under 
the will of the late Willard Fiske. 


Church and State: Political Aspects of Sir- 
teenth Century Puritanism. By A. F. Scott 
Pearson. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 

R. Scott Pearson has undertaken a somewhat 
dificult task in this new _ study of 

Elizabethan Puritanism. Political thought 

among the sixteenth century Puritans was a 

harsh and complicated affair, They were 

breaking away from old principles, but had 
not worked out anything demonstrably better 
to put in their place. Their politics depended 
closely on their religion, and their religion ' 
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being as yet largely speculative—deeply felt by 
the few and the advanced, but not yet very 


| far tested and established by the ordinar 


man’s acceptance—stood more plainly 
academic than in any practical relation 
public affairs. If they had produced a man o 
large genius, their remains, caught up into hi 
history, might have been something mo 
interesting and more profitable than mer 
argument; but, as it is, much of their work lie 
under the special melancholy ban of the stil 
born. They may well, in some ways, remind 
us of Darwin and his theory of the origination 
of species by natural selection. That theory, 
like the political ideas, of the early Puritans, 
had no very long period of effective life, but 
it served as a framework on which the con- 
ception of evolution was brought home to every 
man’s bosom. Even so did the Puritans” 
crude, narrow and rather mechanical ideas 
about Church and State, act as_ vehicle for a 
certain spirit and certain principles destined to- 
survive them and work fundamental changes, 
There is not here, however, the inspiriting’ 
sight of a great creative idea; that sort o 
power is still latent, and it is Dr. Pearson’s 
skill in making us see the history and_ con- 


| ditions of this new contact between religion 


and_ politics—unfruitful, no wise captivating 
to the imagination yet claiming recognition as 
a new departure—that we find so worthy to™ 
be commended. Cartwright is, of course, the 
central figure. ‘The Two Kingdom Theory,’ 
‘ Sovereignty ” and ‘Obedience’ are the main 
heads of the exposition. Elizabeth and her 
advisers perceived the subversive tendency of 
Cartwright’s speculations and convictions, not | 
only where they sought to reduce the Church 
of England to Presbyterianism, but also 
within their purely political scope. Perha 
the most widely useful part of this book will 
Ee the additional light it throws on Eliza- 7 
peth’s sagacity as a statesman. The conclud- 
ing chapters, on the Puritans’ view of Aristotle 
and on Aristotle in relation to the Scottish © 
Church, should not be missed. 


Jack SHEPPARD.—I am collecting materials for 
a monograph on the famous Jack Sheppard, 
and shall be grateful to anyone who is willing 
to dispose of contemporary pamphlets. Any 
references from letters or memoirs of the 
pb will also be welcome. — Horace 

leackley, 19, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, W. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. W. Vaux Granam and Mr. W. A. Smita 
are thanked for kindly sending copies of ‘ The 
Harnet and the Bittle,’ anticipated at cliv. 412. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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